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Foreword 


Gil Williams and | met twenty-five years ago when we were both 
jurying an art exhibition for WSKG in Binghamton. Owner of 

Gil’s Book Loft (then a storefront on Main Street, now strictly an 
Internet business), he said he was a collector and that he sold some 
prints in his bookstore. But nothing prepared me for the extent 

of the collection. Imagine over seven thousand prints, drawings, 
watercolors, and paintings in your home—and that doesn’t take into 
account the large number of pottery pieces, books, printing blocks, 
and stereo view cards he also collects. Everywhere you looked, 
something engaged your eye, and Gil had a story about each and 
every piece. 

What makes the Williamses’ collection different from many 
others is the wide range of interests and styles that are represented. 
It has come together over four decades and is added to almost 
weekly. Although the period represented is mainly the first half of 
the twentieth century, there have been many exceptions, from the 
two Thomas Moran chromolithographs of the 1880s to the prints 
by Michael Mazur, done a century later. And while Moran and 
Mazur, and many of the other artists in the collection, are well- 
known, Williams has sought out the work of other artists whom he 
appreciates, who often reside in his upstate New York stomping 
grounds. Gil’s only criteria are that the work is well made and 
interesting. 

Over the years, Gil has befriended many of the artists in his 
collection, corresponding with many of them, creating a fascinating 
archive in and of itself. While what is seen in this exhibition is truly 
only the tip of the iceberg, we are delighted that Gil and Deborah are 


sharing it with us. 


—Nancy Green 
The Gale and Ira Drukier Curator of 
Prints, Drawings, and Photographs 


Front cover: Marguerite Zorach, Still Life 
Back cover: Catherine Bartoo, Still Life 


The Making of a Collector, the Making of a Collection 
Gil Williams 


Richard Pantell, Stereo 


| can still recall, at age eleven, my visit to the Museum of Modern Art’s landmark installation of The Family of Man photography 
show in 1955. Actually, | more remember the crowds of people than the black-and-white photos, which | studied only after 
receiving the hardcover catalogue from my aunt. 

Ever since that first visit to a museum, | have been fascinated by collectors, collecting, and the people who work in and visit 
museums. As a young teen, | asked my mother, who already had bought a few original artworks, “Why not a collection?” Her quick 
reply was, “We don’t need one!” But | felt quite differently about it. Shortly after that, | found a copy of Carl Zigrosser’s Guide to 


Fine Prints under the Christmas tree. Although | couldn’t buy art on my own, | collected stamps and miscellaneous objects long 


continued 


before | graduated from high school. On my bedroom walls were a 
few paintings—a couple by my great-grandmother, others picked 
up here and there, some even with holes in them! A few “treasures” 
from overseas pen pals, a few antiques inherited from my great- 
grandparents, and | was on my way to being a collector. 

As a sophomore at SUNY Albany | met printmaker Thom 
O'Connor. | began, under his influence, making German- 
expressionist style woodcuts. O’Connor sold me three of his signed 
prints at two dollars each—the two dollars was to recoup the cost 
of the paper. At the same time, | began visiting the Albany Institute 
of History and Art on a regular basis, especially interested in the 
basement print exhibits organized by the Print Club of Albany. 
| learned then that most great artists, from Dürer to Winslow Homer, 
had a significant printmaking oeuvre, and realized that a wide variety 
of contemporary artists were actively producing prints. All of these 
graphics reminded me of the exquisitely designed postage stamps 
| had collected as a child. The art collecting bug bit me hard! And 
prints, which could be bought at modest prices, were ideal for me, a 
young man with little money. 

While working in New York City at Gimbels Department Store in 
1965 and 1966, | acquired my first important artworks from Sylvan 
Cole’s incredible Associated American Artists gallery, which opened 
in the 1930s. | had great fun poring through the gallery’s many 
Solander cases, full of prints by half-forgotten artists and published 
decades before. | was able to buy, often much to Cole’s chagrin, 
superbly crafted etchings and lithographs at near their original prices, 
which even then seemed ridiculously low. 

In the fall of 1966, just before transferring to SUNY Buffalo, | rode 
my motorcycle to Au Sable Forks in the Adirondacks. There, Rockwell 
Kent and his wife Sally welcomed me. It was the first time | visited an 
artist in his working environment. In the next dozen years, Deborah 
and | met many others, most of whom had worked during the WPA 
era. They were surprised by the admiration and knowledge of two 
enthusiastic young collectors. These included Lynd Ward, Angelo 
Pinto, Anton Refregier, Howard Simon, Clarence H. Carter, Harry 
Gottlieb, Stuyvesant Van Veen, Minna Citron, and many others. From 
each of these studios we were able to acquire, on our limited budget, 


prints and drawings, the foundation of our extensive and inclusive 


collection of American art. These artists’ bold images focused on the human figure, the dignity of the worker, and the universality of 
the family; they inspired and encouraged us to keep collecting art. 

While at Buffalo, where Deborah and | met, | continued my pursuit of the print by buying from Baltimore’s Roten Gallery, 
whose representatives sold art at Buffalo and campuses across the country. When Deborah and | were married in 1969, we owned 
about forty pieces, mostly works on paper. We even sent out an original John De Pol wood engraving on our wedding invitation. 

Over the past forty years, we have gathered some seven thousand works of art—original prints, drawings, watercolor and oil 


J? 


paintings—from the 1880s “etching revival” to pieces reflecting contemporary realism. But our favorite period remains that of the 
1930s—the WPA years. 

Deborah and | look for pieces which reflect the many sides of American culture: works documenting the American experience, 
America’s artists and their communities, strong pieces showing mastery of the artist’s chosen medium. Not being fans of abstract 
art, we purchase works which use various representational styles, with well-defined draftsmanship and skilled execution. First 
attracted primarily to masters of black and white, we have increasingly focused on works employing color, especially watercolors. 

When we loaned seventy-five pieces to the Homer Center for the Arts in 2007, everyone marveled at the diversity of our 
collection. Many felt each work was expertly done, but couldn’t quite understand my “taste.” | understand their reaction, and it’s 
true—my taste is very broad, and it was hard to grasp from such a small sampling from the collection. It may prove to be equally 
elusive here at the Johnson Museum. A few years ago, the late Ken Evett, former head of the Department of Art at Cornell, said, 

“I don’t know if | can trust you, Gil—you like too much!” | stand rightly accused. So many pieces remind me of places | have been, 
feelings | have held, and a history | feel tied to. 

As a trained art historian, | studied many periods, from early Christian art and Gothic architecture to the Impressionists. But 
I've always been most attracted to work by Americans. | always say, “If | lived in Sweden, | would collect Swedish art, but as | am 
an American | choose to collect works of American art.” 

To know art, you truly have to live with art. For many, art is an somewhat removed experience, something seen at social 
functions, gallery nights, and museum exhibitions. But since art is a personal creation, it benefits most by being seen in a living 
environment. There is nothing better in life than waking each morning in a house full of stimulating images. In the bedroom 
alone, | find an etching of my former teacher Robert Marx, a fabulous George Constant Christmas card watercolor, a Roy C. Fox 
view of a country barn in winter, a stunning George Welsh Vermont landscape in oil, Howard Cook’s haunting lithographed self- 
portrait, and a gouache of Gloucester’s “blessing of the fleet” festival by Eleanor Parke Custis. 

Although many people feel they cannot begin to create an exceptional collection, it is within the grasp of almost everyone. 


With eyes open to the visions of artists past and present, and with passion, even obsession, one can create something unique. 


At left, from top: Carroll Thayer Berry, The Library - Camden — Maine Coast; George Elmer Browne, Untitled [Harbor Scene]; 
Charles Burchfield, Untitled [Sunflowers]; Jesse F. Reed, A Modern Coal Plant 


Works in the Exhibition 


Nancy Green 


Most of the works in this exhibition were done between 1930 

and the end of the 1990s, and they represent a vastly changing 
modern art scene in America, though some earlier artists, notably 
Thomas Moran, Stephen Parrish, and Frederick S. Church, are also 
represented. 

In the late 1800s, there was a slow shift from a European-based 
academic training for artists to an emerging enthusiasm for an 
artistic style that was completely indigenous. Education in the arts 
was rapidly expanding all across America; even young children were 
taught systematically to draw well, based on simple rules found in 
textbooks written by men such as Arthur Wesley Dow and Denman 
Ross. Both Dow and Ross also attracted aspiring professionals to 
study with them, and both men and women, eager for this training, 
flocked to the many colleges and universities that were starting fine- 
art departments as well as to the art schools that were opening in an 
attempt to rival those in London, Paris, Amsterdam, and Munich. 

Along with this came an interest in the actual American experience. 
While artists such as the Ashcan School group concentrated on the 
nitty-gritty of city life, others, like Peggy Bacon and Minna Citron, cast 
a more humorous eye on their visions of urban chaos, an attitude 
that can also be found in the work of contemporary artist Richard 
Pantell. Some extended their vision to rural communities, particularly 
during the Depression when the Works Project Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration kept many artists around the 
country employed, documenting life in their communities. Some, like 
George Biddle, cast a searing light on the less salubrious aspects of 
the times. Satirical art has a long history in this country, and Joseph 
Kurhajec here offers his own critique of the times in his 1988 Vote 
Against Bush. 

One of the newest of print media, screenprint (also known as 
silkscreen and serigraphy), was developed for commercial purposes 
in the 1920s and in the 1930s was exploited by WPA artists. An 
important portfolio of large early screenprints, with works by 


Marguerite Zorach, John Whorf, Charles Burchfield, and others, 


= 


— 


John W. Thomason, Jr., California 


is shown in its entirety in this exhibition, a fascinating glimpse at how artists experimented with the process, emphasizing the 
inherently bold colored inks. 

The most recent works in this show reflect the Williamses’ ongoing interest with realism and some of the many artists who 
continued to work in this style, despite the burgeoning growth of abstraction. Fairfield Porter, Jean Schonwalter, Ivan Summers, 
and Carl Sprinchorn are just a few of those here whose work carried the realist tradition into the 1960s and ’7os, and today there 


remains a healthy interest in this style, as undoubtedly there will be for generations to come. 


A. Grant Arnold Conrad Buff 


American, 1904-1988 American, born Switzerland, 
Mountain Valley 1886-1975 
Lithograph Forest Folk 
Lithograph 
Raymond Arnold 
American, 20th century Gail Bunting 
Old Field Mill American, born 1947 
Watercolor Hare 
Watercolor 
Peggy Bacon 
American, 1895-1987 Charles Burchfield 
Queer Breeds (Munich), 1931 American, 1893-1967 
Lithograph Untitled [Sunflowers] 
Silkscreen 
Anita Barbour 
American, born 1947 Andrea Canham 
Still Life, 2009 American, born 1957 
Woodcut Embrace 
Monotype 
Catherine Bartoo 
American, 1876-1949 Frederick Stuart Church 
Still Life, 1937 American, 1842-1924 
Oil on canvas [Young girl holding rod or pole] 
Etching 


Leslie Bender 
American, born 1952 
Circus, 1988 
Hand-tinted etching 


Thomas Hart Benton 
American, 1889-1975 
Jessie and Jake, 1942 
Lithograph 


Renate Bernal 

American, born Germany, 1937 
Self-Portrait 

Aquatint 


Carroll Thayer Berry 
American, 1886-1978 
The Library — Camden — 
Maine Coast 

Woodcut 


George Biddle 
American, 1885-1973 
Alabama Code, 1933 
Lithograph 


Ruth Birch 
American, 1924-2008 
Day Lily and Iris 


Etchings 
Self-Portrait Wayne Claypatch Minna Citron 
Engraving and aquatint American, born 1956 American, 1896-1991 
Jimmy Walsh, Dress Circle, Carnegie Hall, 1936 
Lindsay Bishop Boy Who Would be Champion Lithograph 
American, born 1987 Pencil 
Lobster Family Album, 2008 
Color etching Eleanor Parke Custis 
American, 1897-1983 
George Elmer Browne Blessing of the Fleet, Gloucester 
American, 1871-1946 Gouache 
Untitled [Harbor Scene] 


Etching and drypoint 


Deborah Haylor 
Impending Trouble 
Etching 


Ethel Cutler 

American, born 1915 

Road in front of Shakespeare 
Garden in Central Park 
Watercolor 


Michael Dal Cerro 
American, born 1953 
Still Life, 1998 

Color woodcut 


Armondo Dellasanta 
American, born 1916 
Herald Square, 1993 

Oil on canvas 


Looking West from Courthouse 
Square Lawn, 1951 
Oil on canvas 


Charles Eldred 
American, 1938-1993 
Untitled, 1973 

Pen and ink 


Kenneth Evett 
American, 1913-2005 
Indian Point, 1984 
Watercolor 


Henry Farrer 

American, born England, 
1843-1903 

Sunset, Gowanus Bay, 1880 
Engraving 


Aline Feldman 
American, born 1928 
Reststop, 1977 
Color woodcut 


John Fenton 

American, 1912-1977 

Jesus Christ 1970 Ascension, 1970 
Etching 


Mel Fowler 

American, 20th century 
Still Life 

Watercolor 


Fishing Boats 
Color woodcut 


Imperative Factors 
Pen, ink, and watercolor 


A. Wendell Gallagher 
American, 20th century 
On the Chenango, 
Binghamton, NY 

Oil on canvas 


Berj Garry 

American, 1903-1970 
Untitled [Farm scene], 1953 
Watercolor 


Winter Scene in Oneonta, 1952 
Watercolor 


Auguste Garufi 

American, born 1961 
Portrait of Gil Williams, 1991 
Mixed Media 


Marion Greenwood 
American, 1909-1970 
Black-eyed Susan 
Lithograph 


Deborah Haylor 
American, 20th century 
Electrocution of Topsy 
Etching and aquatint 


Annie Hayes 
American, born 1948 
Island 

Etching 


Charles Heasley 

American, born 1950 

Garden of Talking Flowers, 1995 
Photogravure 


Jacques Hnizdovsky 
American, born Russia, 
1915-1985 

Ex Libris — Gil Williams, 1973 
Woodblock for bookplate 


Douglas Edward Jamieson 
American, 20th century 
Queensborough Bridge 
Watercolor 


May Janko 
American, 1926-1997 
Deer Forest 
Lithograph 


Jane Berry Judson 
American, 1868-1935 
Letchworth State Park 
Color woodcut 


Gift of Gil and 
Deborah Williams 
91.037.009 


Edmond Rinnooy Kan 
American, born Netherlands, 
1952 

Self-Portrait 

Mixed media 


Morris Kantor 
American, born Russia, 
1896-1974 

Untitled [Lighthouse] 
Silkscreen 


Ilonka Karasz 

American, born Hungary, 
1896-1981 

On the Lawn, ca. 1935 
Color screenprint 


Gift of Gil and 
Deborah Williams 
91.037.011 


Bernard Karfiol 

American, born Hungary, 
1886-1952 

Untitled [Mother and Child] 
Silkscreen 


Brian Keeler 

American, born 1953 

“At the End of a Day...” 
(Philadelphia Commuters) 
Acrylic on paper 


Joseph Kurhajec 
American, born 1938 
Vote Against Bush, 1988 
Woodcut 


Self-Portrait, 2008 
Lithograph printed on a page 
from a French book 


Sidney Laufman 
American, 1891-1985 
Untitled [Village Scene] 
Silkscreen 


John Lonergan 

American, 1897-1969 
Untitled [Bringing in the Nets] 
Silkscreen 


Lilian MacKendrick 
American, 1906-1987 
Still Life, 1967 

Oil on canvas 


Reginald Marsh 
American, 1898-1954 
Untitled [New York Harbor] 
Silkscreen 


Michelle Masters 
American, born 1968 
[Watering cans] 
Watercolor 


Merritt Mauzey 
American, 1898-1975 
Lightning-Rod Salesman 
Hand-colored lithograph 


Michael Mazur 
American, 1935-2009 
Untitled [Shadow] 
Color lithograph 


Kate McGloughlin 
American, born 1962 
Family Trees, 1994 
Woodcut 


Claude E. Millard 
American, 1887-1960 
Untitled [Cherry Lane] 
Silkscreen 


Bruce Mitchell 
American, born Scotland, 
1908-1963 

Untitled [Haying] 
Silkscreen 


Thomas Moran 
American, 1837—1926 
[Trees], 1883 

Etching 


Yellowstone Lake, printed by 
Prang’s American Chromos, 
Boston, 1874 (printed 1875) 
Chromolithograph 

Gift of Gil and Deborah 
Williams 

91.037.005 


Lower Yellowstone Range, printed 


by Prang’s American Chromos, 
Boston, 1874 (printed 1876) 
Chromolithograph 

Gift of Gil and Deborah 
Williams 

91.037.006 


Jackson Lee Nesbitt 
American, 1913-2008 
Watering Place 
Lithograph 


Elias Newman 
American, 1903-1999 
Sailboat in Harbor 
Watercolor 


Richard Pantell 
American, born 1951 
Stereo 

Color linocut (loose) 


Summer Love, 1989 
Color aquatint 


Wren Panzella 
American, born 1953 
After Hours, 1991 
Etching 


Stephen Parrish 

American, 1846-1938 
Fisherman’s House, Cape Ann 
Etching 


James Penney 
American, 1910-1982 
Little Island, 1961 
Watercolor 


George Picken 
American, 1898-1971 
Untitled [Boatyard], 1942 
Silkscreen 


Fairfield Porter 
American, 1907-1975 
Street scene, 1969 
Lithograph 


Jesse F. Reed 

American, born 1920 
A Modern Coal.Plant 
Etching and aquatint 


Dennis Revitzky 
American, born 1949 
Winter Landscape 
Linocut 


Louis Ribak 

American, born Lithuania, 
1902-1972 

Untitled 

Silkscreen 


Clare Romano 
American, born 1922 
Cape View 

Collotype 


Nancy Harasta Ryan 
American, born 1956 
Birdcalls 

Etching, aquatint 


Female Portrait 
Pen and ink 


Karl Schadlich 

American, 1915-1995 

Old Blacksmith Shop Near 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Oil on canvas 


Marc Schimsky 
American, born 1949 
Seated Man 

Oil on canvas 


Jean Schonwalter 
American, 1919-1998 
The Falconer 
Lithograph 


Lora Shelley 
American, born 1972 
Untitled [Café] 
Woodcut 


James Skvarch 
American, born 1950 
Islands of Light Assist 
Shadowed Choices 
Etching 


James Smillie 

American, born Scotland, 
1807-1885 

Montrose, Penn., 1885 
Etching 


Carl Sprinchorn 
American, 1887-1971 
Untitled [Cat] 
Watercolor 


Maryann Stow 
American, born 1955 
Windowseat 
Watercolor 


Ivan Summers 

American, 1886-1984 

Old Fish Houses, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Etching 


Michael Tanzer 

American, 1941-2000 

Portrait of Deborah Williams, 1980 
Oil on canvas 


John W. Thomason, Jr. 
American, 1893-1944 
California, 1944 
Watercolor 


Rodrica Tilley 

American, born 1946 
Agricultural History, 2008 
Pastel 


Margot Trout 
American, born 1937 
Dark River... 
Oil on canvas 


Jack Tworkov 
American, born Poland, 
1900-1982 

Canyon in Colorado 
Watercolor 


Abraham Walkowitz 
American, born Russia, 
1878-1965 

Untitled, 1908 
Watercolor 


Maine Landscape, 1923 
Watercolor 3 


Gift of Gil and 
Deborah Williams 
94-044 


Richard W. Ware 
American, born 1913 
Untitled [Canal scene, 
near Rochester] 
Pencil 


Stow Wengenroth 

American, 1906-1978 
Annisquam Harbor Light, 1971 
Lithograph 


Albert White 

Native American, Mohawk, 
born 1950 

Lacrosse Player 

Sepia drawing 


Self-Portrait 
Oil pastel 


Karen Whitman 
American, born 1953 
Rooftop Garden 
Woodcut 


John Whorf 
American, 1903-1959 
The Bather 
Silkscreen 


Donald Witherstine 
American, 1896-1961, 

A Glimpse of Provincetown 
Woodcut 


Marguerite Zorach 
American, 1887-1968 
Still Life 

Silkscreen 


Cornell University 
Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art 


